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DISCUSSION 

EXPLICIT PRIMITIVES: A REPLY TO MRS. FRANKLIN 

I WISH to offer a rather belated reply to Mrs. C. L. Franklin's 
article on "The Foundations of Philosophy: Explicit Primi- 
tives."^ I am aware of the danger of crossing words with Mrs. 
Franklin in the supposedly special field of symbolic logic, but I am 
nevertheless moved to suggest, in response to her demand for explicit 
primitives, that a primitive is an illusion and an explicit primitive 
a contradiction in terms. 

Briefly, my position would be that when a term has been made 
explicit, it is then a party to a comparison and is thus involved in a 
relation to another term. Since each term now depends upon the 
other for its definition, neither can claim priority, much less primi- 
tiveness. The locomotive may precede the train and pull the train, 
but if there is no train to pull there is no locomotive. At least, in 
that case, the locomotive would call for a new definition in terms of 
its relation to some other things. But if there were no other things, 
the locomotive would have no character whatever. And therefore 
I say that the very notion of a primitive is an illusion. 

This is logical commonplace. So much so, however, that I am 
at a loss to account for the idea of a logical primitive, or even of a 
logical prior, except as a confusion between a logical relation and a 
certain familiar mechanical relation, which our logic has inherited 
from Aristotle and which owes its continued support to its plausi- 
bility for unthinking common sense. Mrs. Franklin suggests the 
point in the "Foundations of Philosophy." Now, as we all know, 
a house must rest upon a foundation, and when the foundation is 
removed the house falls ; that is to say, the foundation is a prior con- 
dition to the superstructure. But to assume that knowledge must 
be thus "founded" is to imitate those of the ancients who afiSrmed 
the impossibility of the antipodes. For our human structures, in- 
deed, the ultimately universal foundation is the earth. The earth is 
therefore a universal ultimate, or ' ' primitive. ' ' But a primitive in 
knowledge marks only the point where knowledge ends. To make 
it a "foundation" of knowledge is then to found knowledge upon 
ignorance. 

Mrs. Franklin appeals for authority to the logic of mathematics. 
Now, according to tradition at least, mathematical method consists 
in laying down a primitive — an axiom or postulate, or what not, 
which by definition is made an explicit primitive — and then in de- 

' This JouBNAL, Vol. VIII., page 708. 
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riving its consequences; and when the primitive is laid down, the 
consequences are supposed to be not yet in sight. Otherwise there 
would be danger of a " circle. ' ' But we know that the manuscript 
of a mathematical work is usually completed before the first pages 
go to press ; hence, the mathematician knows whither his primitives 
are to lead if the reader does not. The comparison will seem irrev- 
erent, but I can not avoid saying that the usual process of mathe- 
matical deduction reminds me" of nothing so much as the magician 
who appears before his audience in a tightly fitting dress-suit and 
then from a roll of tape held between his thumb and forefinger 
extracts, among a number of other things, two jars of goldfish and 
a live goose. One may test the justice of the comparison by ob- 
serving the operation whereby even so critical a mind as Poincare^ 
derives a whole number-system from such ostensibly innocent primi- 
tives as x-\- a and x-\-l (the latter of which consists in adding a 
number i to a number x). To the uninitiated it would seem that, 
while the magician mystifies only his audience, the mathematician 
mystifies also himself. 

In the mechanical world, as conceived by common sense, the 
foundation supports the superstructure, but the superstructure adds 
no strength to the foundation. In the world of knowledge, I should 
say, the first principles are just as much supported by the deriva- 
tions as the latter by the former. Take a mathematical axiom and 
ask what it means ; it means just as much as may be derived from it, 
and no more. How far is it true 1 It is true just as far as it yields 
a coherent system of consequences. That is to say, in a system of 
thought no feature is necessarily prior to any other. Priority is 
here a matter only of convenience of derivation, as determined by 
the point of view to which the argument appeals; or it may be a 
matter only of the paging of the book. Because, however, a book 
must have a page-order, and a discourse a beginning and end in time, 
it does not follow that there must be an order of precedence in the 
ideas. Again, take a witness supposed to be absolutely truthful, so 
that the truth of what he is to testify wiU only depend upon his 
veracity; make this supposition as absolute as you please, you can 
never make it so absolute that his veracity will be unaffected by the 
nature of the testimony which he is to give. It is just as absurd to 
speak of a science as being, in Mrs. Franklin's phrase, "at the begin- 
ning of things." Where is the beginning of things? If you locate 
it in the principles of physics, or of mechanics, or even of pure mathe- 
matics, I may reply that these "fundamental" principles depend for 
their final justification just as much upon their working out in 

* ' ' Science and Hypothesis, ' ' Chapter I. 
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biology, or upon what we decide about the freedom of the will, as 
conversely. 

Mrs. Franklin points out that a failure to make your primitives 
explicit is apt to result in a "circle in definition. ' ' But for my own 
part, although I stand for "straight thinking," and although I 
should be at a loss to invent a circular system of logic as a substitute 
for the rectilinear system of Aristotle, I find it difficult to see that 
the circle is not a better figure for thinking than the straight line. 
At least I should say that the test of a finally transparent idea is the 
ability to argue from 6 to a as readily as from a to b. To say that 
circular thinking leaves you just where you were seems to me not 
quite true — this seems to refer to circular walking. In the first 
chapter of "Pendennis" I find the Major reading his mail. "But," 
you say, ' ' who is the Major ? Let us first define our terms. " " Well, 
the Major is Arthur's uncle." "But who is Arthur?" "Why, he 
is the Major's nephew." This seems very inane, and yet I beg you 
to note that we are not as free to define the Major in any way we 
please as we were before, and the question remains whether the 
paucity of the result is not due solely to the smallness of the circle. 
Can we deny that the whole course of the novel, by virtue of which 
alone we are enabled to say quite definitely who, after all, the Major 
was, is anything more than an extension of just this circular process ? 
And can we then point to any absolute difference, especially to any 
"abstractly logical" difference, between the plot of a novel and a 
mathematical system, or a really organized natural science? Mrs. 
Franklin cites, as an illustration of the vice, Clerk-Maxwell's defini- 
tions of matter as "that which may have energy communicated to it," 
and of energy as "that which passes from matter to matter." But 
it is hardly true that these definitions are altogether futile ; at least 
one learns that energy is communicable and, by implication, that 
matter is not. Mrs. Franklin seems to hold that a definition must 
settle the character of its object once for all, that is, must be finally 
explicit, if it is to do any defining whatever. Hence it is, no doubt, 
that in a "sound epistemology" consciousness must be "the first 
great indefinable." But in a world where everything is involved in 
everything else, nothing can be defined once for all ; and if conscious- 
ness is wholly indefinable, we shall be compelled, not to stop talking, 
perhaps, but at least to stop thinking about it. 

As a matter of fact, however, any actual process of thinking is 
far more circular than rectilinear, and I am unable to see how it 
could or ought to be otherwise. Suppose that one is writing a book. 
On the rectilinear theory, the first chapter should be written first 
and once for all, and in writing this chapter the author ought him- 
self to be as naive with regard to the outcome in later chapters as he 
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may, perhaps, suppose his reader to be. In other words, the later 
parts of the argument or the story should only depend upon the 
earlier. But of course this is never the ease. Indeed, it is notorious 
that the first chapter is the hardest of all to write, and probably the 
chapter which is to undergo the greatest amount of revision; first, 
because the ideas can never be so clear as they will be after writing 
the whole, and secondly, because of the extreme difficulty of making 
any part of an argument clear to a reader who is not more or less 
familiar with the whole. Hence, though we begin with the first, after 
each new chapter we return and revise and we never cease revising, 
here, there, and everywhere, until, to our view, there is a mutual 
harmony of all. And upon this mutuality of dependence the argu- 
ment is finally "founded." 

Mrs. Franklin tells us that "Nothing must be admitted ... in 
the way of terms ... or propositions . . . except upon rigid inspection 
and fully aboveboard. ' ' I find it difficult to characterize this advice 
appropriately and yet with proper courtesy. For it reminds me 
both of my own first philosophical paper and of the attitude of many 
of my students, especially of those who are trained in mathematics, 
just when they begin to think about philosophy at all. The trouble 
with philosophy is, they tell me, that it fails to define its terms. The 
answer is obvious. Popular opinion to the contrary, students of 
philosophy are, at least, not less conscientious in their thinking and 
their expressions than other persons. Nor are they less disposed to 
recognize the practical wisdom of "Be sure you are right and then 
go ahead." But had this been their fixed rule, there would be no 
philosophy. For, in the end, the trouble is not with the definitions 
but with the ideas. If we could make the ideas clear, we could easily 
define them; or, rather, the clarification and the definition would be 
one and the same thing. But the clarification of the ideas is just the 
beginning and the end of what philosophy has to do. 

Having said something similar to this in a paper published sev- 
eral years ago, I was accused, rather, I was offered the right hand 
of fellowship and a certificate of good standing in the school of 
pragmatism. I have been unable to accept this generous, though 
embarrassing, invitation, but I will not say that the doctrine is not 
pragmatism, because I do not know what pragmatism would exclude. 
My belief is, however, that the foregoing criticism of the conception 
of primitives should belong in any view which makes coherence the 
test of truth. 

Waenee Fitb. 

Haevabd TJNrraiESiTT. 



